wants Edy." Barney watched with pathetic vigilance for signs of these
wants.
Yet I am certain that Ellen Terry would have known great desola-
tion of spirit, if others, more closely bound to her than her professional
attendants, those others who could not do anything for her any more,
had allowed any considerations of their uselessness to hinder them from
withdrawing themselves from the world awhile to watch with her. These
were perhaps the most important moments in her secret life. I never
entered that cool, spacious room without feeling that great events were
taking place, that Ellen Terry's spirit had never been more active.
What faces did I see there? The face of Edy day and night. Once,
tiptoeing to the door, Tony and I heard what sounded almost like the
old Terry laugh. Edy was sitting by her mother's bed, and prompting
her in a nursery rhyme:
One, two; buckle my shoe.
Three, four; open the door.
Five, six; pick up sticks.
Seven, eight; lay them straight
Nine, ten; a good, fat hen ...               ^
Ellen Terry's voice had been stricken. She could speak only in a strange,
indistinct growl. Yet I said to Tony: "This is more beautiful than any
prayer."                                                                                      ,
I saw too the anxious wan face of Ellen Terry's brother Charlie, a
Pre-Raphaelite face grown old. And there was Olive, with all her dead
mother's love for Nell looking out of her eyes. Into the rays of warm,
yellow sunshine which shot through the curtains (so like the gas limes
at the old Lyceum) there stepped one day Nell's brother, Fred, and
Nell's sister Marion, with the tearful look which becomes the Terry
face so well. Nell's brow knitted as they came near the bed to say good-
bye. She almost said: "Now dont let's have any crying. We all cry far
too much." They went back to London, and were soon followed by her
son, who had important business there. Poor Marion was indeed too sick
and infirm to be a watcher.
This was the i8th of July. On the evening of the 20th Edy had gone
across the road to the gardener's cottage, immediately opposite Ellen
Terry's house, to telephone to her brother. The news that Ellen Terry
was sinking had spread all over England; that cottage room had become
a news bureau. Messages came and went over the telephone day and
night. The King and Queen were among the first to express their con-
cern. I think it was a shock to every one, familiar with the legend of an
eternally youthful Ellen Terry, to hear that she was sick unto death.
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